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INCARNATE HUMAN GODS

CHA*.

Divine
head of the
Babites.

Divine spirit, often in the form of an animal, as a dog, tiger, cat, or
Tonauin serPent- Sometimes a living person is selected as patron-
divinity. Thus a beggar persuaded the people of a village
that he was their guardian spirit; so they loaded him with
honours and entertained him with their best.1 At the
present day the head of the great Persian sect of the
Babites, Abbas Effendi by name, resides at Acre in Syria,
and is held by Frenchmen, Russians, and Americans,
especially by rich American ladies, to be an incarnation of
God himself. The late Professor S. I. Curtiss of Chicago
had the honour of dining with "the master," as he is
invariably called by his followers, when the incarnation
expressed a kindly hope that he might have the pleasure
of drinking tea with the professor in the kingdom of
heaven.2

But   perhaps   no   country   in   the   world  has  been  so
prolific of human gods as India; nowhere has the divine
grace been poured  out in  a more liberal  measure  on all
Divine      classes  of society  from  kings   down to   milkmen.     Thus
amcmgCthe arnongst the  Todas, a pastoral  people of the  Neilgherry
Todas.      Hills of southern India, the dairy is a sanctuary, and the
milkman who attends to it has been described as a god.
On  being   asked  whether  the Todas  salute the sun, one
of these divine milkmen replied, " Those poor fellows do so,
but I," tapping his chest, " I, a god! why should I salute
the sun ? "    Every one, even his own father, prostrates him-
self before the milkman, and no one would dare to refuse
him anything.    No human being, except another milkman,
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(Du Pratz, History of Louisiana, p.
328). When we remember that special
vocabularies of this sort have been
employed with regard to kings or
chiefs who are known to have enjoyed
a divine or semi-divine character, as
in Tahiti (see above, p. 388), Fiji
(Th. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians* i.
37), and Tonga (W. Mariner, Tonga
Islands, ii. 79), we shall be inclined to
surmise that the existence of such a
practice anywhere is indicative of a
tendency to deify royal personages,
who are thus marked off from their
fellows. This would not necessarily
apply to m custom of using a special

dialect or particular forms of speech in
addressing social superiors generally,
such as prevails in Java (T. S. Raffles,
History of Java, i. 310, 366 sqq^
London, 1817), and Bali (R. Friederich,
"Voorloopig Verslag van het eiland
Bali," VerhandeKngtn van hetJBatavia-
asch Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten-
schappcn> xxii. 4; J. Jacobs, Eenigen
tijd onder de JBaliZrs, p. 36).
1  A. Bastian, 2?*V Volker des ostlichen
Asien, iv. 383.
2  S.   I.   Curtiss,   Primitive Semitic
Religion To-day (Chicago,   1902),  p.
102.